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RELIGIOUS SECTS IN NORTH CHINA. 
By Rev. J. Epxins, D.D. | 


[He tenth century was in China a remarkable period of change, 
and had an immense influence on the two centuries following. 
The appearance of a great Tauist Ch‘en tw‘an at that time, and his 
‘friendship with the emperor Sung tai tsu, gave an impulse to the 
Confucian literati which they much needed. They had been 
devoting their energies to poetry and Buddhist studies. But from 
this time they turned to the contemplation of philosophy. Tauism 
and Confucianism were destined to come into combination and 
modern Chinese thought was to be greatly influenced by this union 
and by the effect of Buddhist philosophy. 
| In the common school edition of the Yi king a diagram of | 
the sixty-four kwa is given in the introduction in the form of a 
square inscribed ina circle. Another contains the eight kwa, the 
four figures, the two spheres and the great extreme, in a diagram. 
Another diagram has the eight kwa in a circle, and a fourth contains 
the sixty-four kwa, the eight kwa, the figures, the spheres and the great 
extreme. These four diagrams are all inscribed with the name Fu hi 
as the author, but they really came from Ch‘en tw‘an, from whom they 
were transmitted through two generations of pupils to Shau yau fu, 
in whose writings they constitute what is called the doctrine of 
the former heaven 56 K ZB #. In accepting Tauist help in 
interpreting the Yiking, Confucianism formed a junction with 
Tauism. At the same time aid was not refused from the Buddhists. 
The whole field of Confucian doctrine as gathered from the classics 
was gone over carefully by a long succession of able scholars and 
the result was the voluminous series of works usually known. as 
those of the Sung philosophers, The work of this school is the 
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direct result of the comparative study of the three religions made 
accessible by the new art of printing. During the 11th century 
Shau yau fo’s system of the Sien T‘ien, 5g F, obtained great currency. 
It spread so much faster that he was fond of numbers, and insti- 
tuted a numerical philosophy of an astrological nature. Contemporary 
with him was Ch‘eng yi who gained great fame as founder of a new 
school of Yi king philosophy called 3# &, Li hie. He made or tried 
to make the Yiking moral only, but he accepted Shau yau fu’s 
diagrams for his edition of the Yi king, so that the principles of the 
Ii hio and of the Shu hio, & @, live together in this book. Not 
only did Ch‘eng yi accept the diagrams, to place at the beginning 
of the work, to be conned by teachers and scholars all over China 


_ wherever the book is used ; he also accepted the idea of 7% ff, King 


fang, of the early Han dyriasty with regard to the arrangement 
of the sixty-four kwa among the months and the periods of five days 
each called Hen. No one then may claim for Ch‘eng yi that his — 
philosophy was purely and exclusively moral. So far from its 
being so, it is tinged throughout with the very old fashioned and 
extremely one-sided physical theory of the Hanju. Still on 
account of his own predominantly moral tendency in his way of 
explaining the Yi king, his system is called the ethical school (Li 
hio) of the Yi king. Inthe 12th century came Chu hi, who accepted 
Ch‘eng yi’s work on the Yi king as satisfactory, but being himself _ 
realistic in tendency he spoke a powerful word for divination as the | 
prominent aim in the Yiking. The consequence is that Shau, 
Ch‘eng and Chu, have all had a share in placing the Yi king in the 
position it has since held in education and literature. At the same 
time Chu hi bent his energies to make the Four Books fundamental 
and essential, and through the work he expended on these works 
and on the Odes, he has had more to do than any other man in 


moulding education and literature to its present shape. 


Several schools sprang up in the Ming dynasty and among 
the founders of these $E Sf {¢, Wang sheu jen,* was the most 


eminent. There was something mystical in his ideas. He felt that - 


man was the soul of the world and insisted that there is nothing so 
high or deep as man’s intellectual and spiritual nature. The work 
of the sage he says is to persuade men to think quietly about the 


_ light and energy of the soul, and to make this their instrument in 


searching into philosophy. He pointed out to his pupils how in 
taking this course he differed from Chu hi, who said it was his aim 
to comprehend and teach the external rather than the internal. 
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Wang sheu jen made in the quiet times of the Ming dynasty 
quite a breeze in the homes and schoolrooms of the literati of 
those days, who wondered that he should dare to differ from Chu fu 
tsze. His influence was great and doubtless had no little to do ° 
in moving the people to think for themselves, as they soon after did 
when they proceeded. to found the secret sects of Shantung and 
the adjacent provinces. 

I feel very much indebted to Dr. Porter of Te cheu in | Shantung 
for the account he has given of the Pa kwa sect.* My object in 
this paper is to build up a theory, based very much on his facts, to 
account for the growth of these numerous sects. From what has 
_ been said it will be seen that among the causes at work in producing 
these sects one powerful one is the Yi king, another is the union 
of Tauism with Confucianism in the theories of Shau yau fu. 
A third is the reaction of a mystical philosophy introduced by 
_ Wang sheu jen against and rendered inevitable - the realism 
of Chu hi. | a 
‘The idea of Shau yau fui in making current the term KKZ B, 
sien t‘ien chi hio, was to teach a philosophy of the Yi king anterior 
to that of Wen wang and Cheu kung. I suppose he looked upon 
the Li ki and Cheu li as containing a superabundance of detail and 
observance, and wished to reduce the doctrine of the sages to its 
primeval simplicity. But whatever his motives, he succeeded in 
making the phrase 98 F, Sien Tien, quite popular. It is this name 
which we find attributed. to the founder of the Pa kwa sect 
described by Dr. Porter, who was called Li sien tien, 4é 5E FR, and 
who lived a little after the time of Wang sheu jen in the 17th 
century. Probably the name may be fictitious. Li means # F, 
Lau tsi, and Sien T‘ien is the primeval teaching of Fu hi. The Pa 
_ kwa sect may be regarded as a school of mystics searching for and 
finding the cause of all things by contemplation, and regarding the 
inward light of the soul as a better guide than that supplied by 
those books which men so much admire. It is a form of teaching, 
which is, as the name Pa kwa shows, professedly based on the 
Yi king. 7 

Dr. Porter conjectures ‘a political origin for the sect. I 
should rather imagine that it grew up as a mystic religion. Its 
organization may have afforded a temptation to revolutionists who 
may have sought to enlist the people belonging to it in their 
schemes. ‘Their brotherhood and night meetings would induce 


® Chinese Recorder for January and February in the present year. 
‘ The books of these sects are compiled on the model of Buddhist fictitious works, 
literature. 


Tauist works and novels. They may be treated as fictitious 
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revolutionists to desire their help. On this matter facts are 
needed. 

For the origin of the phrase Wu as the cause 
of all things, we must go back to the Yi king and the earliest Tauist 
books. The Yi-king phrase is — #, Tai ki, the great extreme. 
But the Yi king is a realistic book, as are the Cheu li and Li ki, 
and there is in the term Tai ki no notion of a soul of the world or 
inward light or a creating principle. It speaks only of a beginning 
out of which all forms and beings sprang. Lau tsi’s thinking is 


different from this. He is bold and suggestive and very fond of 


speculating on the fundamental nature of the Universe. The 
phrase Wu sheng may very well come from his F & jR #, yeu 
sheng yi wu. The actual has sprung from the non-actual. When 
he says that nothing is the source of things, he means so far as we 
can judge, a producer after all, for he uses the term mother in more 
than one place, and this was not simply because he was endued 
with a loftiness of imagination which made his pregnant sentences 
more captivating, but because he found it impossible to escape from 


the necessity of a first great cause.* He was the first to set the 
_ example of resting the universe upon nothing on the one hand, and 


attributing to that nothing the attributes of a personal divinity on 
the other. There is nothing therefore so important as the Tau te 
king in the whole history of Tauism and the successive develop- : 
ments of this religion repeat over and over again the union of a 
divinity or divinities that may be worshipped, with philosophical 
dogmas stating that all nature rests ultimately on a primeval 
nothing. This then is what we find in the $§ 42, Wu sheng, of the 
Pa kwa sect. ‘ | 

If these small sects however never attain to the dignified 
abstruseness of phrase that belongs to a writer like Lau tsi, we do 


not wonder. The name chosen for their conception by the Pa kwa 


sect is $% 4: %& Jf, wu sheng lau mu, the aged mother who herself 
‘was not born, that is; the creator without beginning. Let us 
compare it with the terms used by Lie tsi, EmRBHRA KB 
A “that which produces is not produced. That which 
changes is not changed.” This he says at the beginning of his’ 
book in his account of creation. It seems to embrace exactly the 
idea of the Pa kwa sect, but adds toit. He also says “ that which 


_ “igs not produced can and must produce. That which is not : 


liable to change can change other things and cannot but do so. 
‘‘The unborn is always producing and renovating. We see this 
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‘in light and darkness (yin yang) and in the four seasons.” Lie 
tsi seems here to have the Yiking in his mind. He proceeds to 
quote the Tau te king, KH, BBE H, “The spirit of 
the valley does not die. It is the dark (female) mother.” ¥ #% 
“<The gate of the dark mother is the root 
of heaven and earth.” The valley in this passage is an allusion to 
the emptiness and impalpable nature of soul. The word ¥ means 
_ the obscure and dark. While the original spirit is producing it is 
also unseen. Lau tsi aims at immateriality and freedom from all 
realistic conception, and yet he uses words which imply colour and form 
in effecting his object, as; hiuen, “dark ;” men, gate;” mu, “mother.” 
: Thus it appears, that the idea of mu, mother, the conception of 
all things resting upon and being derived from the unborn, and the 
absence of mythological personages, are obtained from Lau tsi and 
his immediate followers, while the notion of the former heaven of 
Fu hi and the denial of the philosophy of Wen wang, are taken 
from Shau yau fu’s speculations upon the use of the Pa kwa. 

It might naturally be expected that the influence of Buddhism 
would also be visible in the Pa kwa sect. They have the phrase 
4&, ts‘an chan ta tso, sitting in meditation, the judgment 
after death by Yen wang, the phrase J§ 4%, tu hwa, to convert by 
instruction. Frequently also the name Buddha is introduced in 
the books of this sect. 7 

In the Wu wei kiau we have a sect. based on Buddhism, as the 
Pa kwa men is upon Tauism. There is an account of it in my 
work in Chinese Buddhism. 

. At Tsi‘ng cheu fu in Shantung there is a sect called the 
& FF FY, religion of the golden elixir. Last year Rev. Timothy 
Richard shewed me a book of this sect. The reputed author was 
Lii tsu, or Lii chun yang, of the Tang dynasty. It was dated in 
the 8th year of Kanghi, 1669. The book was called & fi #7 & HB 
4% i$, secret explanation of the treatise by Li tsu on pointing 
out the mysterious. We are prepared to understand the word 
- Hiuen by what has proceeded. It is the dark hidden principle or 
- cause of the world. The book purports to have been given at a 
- spiritualistic seance such as the Tauists have been accustomed to 
hold ever since the time of K‘eu c‘hien chi, 9% RR Z, of the 6th 
century, to bring down the noted Tauist teachers to hold conference 
with worshippers. Lii tsu appeared and announced that he came in 
mercy to the deceived ones who did not know how to seek life and 
were not aware of the dark principle, Y #, which would help 
them. As they could not otherwise be saved he had prepared thie 
book and left it in a cave in the vicinity of T‘sing cheu. Whoeve- 
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should obtain this book, must put his hat and robe straight, burn 
incense and provide lamp and water in the still night. Facing the 
Great Bear he must specially thank that god. This done he 
must in a secret spot each day after dawn, with water and fire and 
drugs according to measure, prepare the elixir of the dragon and 
tiger. Releasing it from its covering (ch‘iau) he must take it into 
his mouth and receive long life as his reward. He will be able to 
drive away demons, obtain 3,000 years of merit and be suddenly 
commanded to fly upward to heaven where he will live and never 
grow old as I do. 

This is signed by Lii chun yang of the Tang Soil: 

From this introduction it may be concluded that the anony- 
mous founder of the Kin tan sect now flourishing in the prefecture 
of ‘Ts‘ing cheu completed his book A. D. 1669, and founded his 
society at the same time. 

In another book which my friend Mr. Richard lent me, ‘the god 
Wen chang ti chiun in the great Bear is brought down in the same 
manner, in the year 1744, to give instruction in the Tsing she, ## @, 
or pure well-provided chamber of the Chen ju monastery. On this 
occasion the god said that in the Sung dynasty all the true men 
met on a desert plain, and five bearing the marks of age discoursed 
in succession. Orders were given that wise men should be born 
into the world. In consequence several of the genii became 
incarnate in the most celebrated scholars of the period. They are 


Ch‘en tw‘an, the brothers C‘heng yi chwen and Ming tau, Su tung 
po and Shau yau fu. These were in consequence all inspired by 


the genii that dwelt in them, to teach their doctrines. It was in 


‘ this way that the Sing li philosophy was produced. But the principle 


of the Sing li needed to be made clear, and hence this book was 
compiled in pursuance of the intimation of the god. 

In the year 1674 the god Kwan ti is represented as coming 
down to give instruction. This is in the same book as the last. 
He announces that there is a great want in the classics. They do 
not teach the dragon and tiger, mercury and lead, the great art 
of the seething caldron with its purifying effects, the self-training 
method by washing, and other means. He insists on purity of © 
heart and diminution of the desires, on sending away the principle 
of darkness and holding fast the principle of light, on the 
meritorious efficacy, ss) 4¥,, of the wise and mighty, 3} jp, laboring 
for the good of men, in order to attain the point of release from 
the shell, 9%, and the end of effort T 

In addition to these two statements serving as prefaces, there is 
another, consisting of an announcement by Lii tsu in the year 1793. 
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Mencius comes down to state his opinion in the year 1740, and the 
old man of the sun in 1787. These five statements have all an 
oracular look. By this device a sort of divine authority is imparted 
_ to the pretensions of the real bookmaker, and his followers please — 
themselves with the idea that in obeying him they are obeying a 
divine behest. 
| These sects are spread in Chili quite as much apparently as in 
_ Shantung. Years ago I baptized a man from Teng jun hien, east 
_ from Peking, since lost sight of. He belonged to the Hung yang 
men. He was a strong vegetarian. His feelings were very easily 
touched, and he would weep when praying so that his words would 
be choked by his weeping. South and east of Peking we have the 
Yi chu hiang sect. A convert tried hard to persuade a man of this © 
sect who desired to be a Christian, to abandon the habit of worship- 
ping a stick of incense when at prayer. He could not be persuaded 
_and continued in his old religion, preferring this one thing to the 
gospel which required him to abandon it. 

The White Lily sect still exists as a religion without any 
political importance whatever. The followers of this religion, once 
so famous, live quietly without proselyting, two or three families 
together. They may be found in the neighbourhood of Te cheu in 
Shantung. 

Dr. Porter has iniieenl that the Pa kwa sect will not admit 
the identity of Shangti with the supreme spirit whom they call 
~Wusheng. This is what might be expected, and I do not see that: 
it has any bearing on the claims of Shangti to be the best Chinese 
term for God. The Pa kwa men, with the eleven other sects 
mentioned in page three of Dr. Porter’s paper, and in addition to 
these, the Wu wei, the Sheng hien, the Tai shang, the Kin tan, the’ 
Tsai li, the Hiau hau, & #, and probably many more, are all mystic 
sects, following an inward light and denying all exoteric views. 
They dispute the benefit of all books, images, and aids to worship 
except their own. ‘They are like a man looking through a telescope 
at some distant star which becomes magnified to his view. He 
sees only that and the sky near it. In some respects Christianity 
is mystic too for it has an inward voice, and it delights to gaze’ 
on the infinite; but its out-look is world-wide, and itaims to embrace 
all nations, all history, and all time within its field.- It is: the only 
religion that has ever undertaken to translate its sacred books into 
all the languages of the world. Christianity must therefore in China 
go back in its inquiries beyond the rise of all the sects and learn 
what in the ages nearest to the time of Noah, Abraham and Moses 
was the amount of light on God and his law possessed then, by the 
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wisest among the Chinese people. In this important labor, to know 
the usage of a sectary in our time residing in the plains of Shantung - 
or Chili and confining his reading and thinking to one or two modern 
books, may be worth something, but to know what the whole nation 
thinks, and what the books say, is worth much more. 


METHODS OF MISSION WORK. 
LETTER VII. 
Br Rev. J. L. Nevius, D.D. 


BEGINNING WORK. 


JO missionaries beginning their work de novo, without native 


converts or enquirers, and without a knowledge of the 
language, many questions arise of the first importance, which have 
not been touched upon in the preceding letters. As the beginnings © 
of work contain the seeds of future growth and development both — 


for good and for evil, every step should be taken with deliberation 


and prayer. In addressing my younger brethren I take it for 
granted that they will not be unwilling I should use a degree of 
freedom in detailing some of my own observations and experiences. | 

The study of the Language. It may well be a matter of con- 
gratulation that the newly arrived missionary is exempt, for the — 
first year or two, from the pressure and responsibility of deciding 
the many questions of mission policy upon which he must form 
an opinion at a later period. Whatever department of work he may 
devote himself to in the future, there is no room for donbt that his 
first duty is to give his time and energies to the thorough acqui- 
sition of the language as a necessary prerequisite to usefulness in 
work of any kind. For this, it is of the greatest advantage to be 
free, as far as possible, from cares and i of every 
description. 

It is very desirable to obtain the occasional assistance of some 
foreigner well versed in the language in guarding against mistakes 
which are almost sure to be made in pronunciation, tones, aspirates — 


and idioms. None of these should be neglected. It is well to 


know from the first that the ear has to be trained as well as the 
vocal organs, and that in this one’s own senses are not to be 
depended upon. It often happens, as two or three persons listen 
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to the same vocal utterance that each hears it differently, according 
to his individual habit or preconception. Of course all cannot be 
right. Where acknowledged authorities agree, if the learner follows 
his own ear in opposition to them, he will probably go astray in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred. Where authorities differ, it 
will generally be on comparatively unimportant points with reference 
to which it makes little difference whether you follow one or the 
other. Even the sounds of an intelligent native accurately heard 
and reproduced, are not as sure a guide as a thoroughly elaborated 
and consistent classification of sounds like that found in Williams’ 
Dictionary, or Wade’s Syllabary, or the dictionaries and phrase 
books representing the southern dialects of China. Variations of 
individual teachers from the standard pronunciation will probably 
_ be found to be localisms or personal peculiarities. The systems of 
pronunciation referred to are the result of the consensus of opinions 
of many foreigners, who may be regarded as experts, and of 
numerous trained natives, during a succession of many years or 
generations. A person may choose between Wade’s system and 
‘Williams’, in accordance with his purpose to speak the pure Peking 
Mandarin or a more general Mandarin. Hither system is excellent 
and the differences between them are practically of little importance. 
They are much less than exist between the languages of many 
Chinese officials who can converse with one another without 
difficulty. While it is no doubt desirable sooner or later to become 
acquainted with localisms, it is perhaps better at first to master the 
standard form of the dialect spoken, whether the Mandarin or any 
of the southern dialects. Localisms will be easily and almost 
unconsciously acquired afterwards as they are needed. Taking this 
course will secure a man’s being generally intelligible; while those 
with whom he is constantly associated in his home, where his 
dialect may not be spoken in its purest form, will prefer to hear 
him speak without localisms rather than with them; and will under- 
stand him almost if not quite as well. By adopting this course, 
Charch members would gradually become acquainted with, and he 
able to use the standard form of their dialect: and thus indirectly 
the diffusion of Christianity would promote uniformity in the 
language of the people, and as a necessary consequence facilitate 
general intercourse. 
A young missionary in acquiring the language should eagerly 
avail himself of all the “helps’ at his command. Phrase books, 
grammars, dictionaries, a careful and well trained native teacher, 
and the assistance and criticism of some foreigner, are all important. 
The native teacher should be made to understand that giving 
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satisfaction to his employer and retaining his place, depend on his 
laying aside Chinese ideas of deference and politeness, so far as 
they would prevent his correcting the same mistake of his foreign | 
employer fifty times if necessary, as it probably will be. It is a fact, 
as common as it is unfortunate, that a teacher sometimes learns 
foreignized or individualized Chinese of the foreigner, who is led to 
suppose from the ease with which he is able to communicate with 
his teacher, that he is making rapid progress in the acquisition of 
the language; while he has unconsciously been playing a game 
with the Chinese teacher of “give and take.” The result of this 
process is a kind of compromise between the English and the 
Chinese languages, made up of Chinese words with an admixture to 


_@ greater or less degree of foreign idioms, pronunciations, inflections, 


emphases, and aspirates or want of aspirates. The extreme result 
of a similar process is found in the “ Pidgin English.” 

Frequent changes in methods of study are sometimes desirable 
in order to break up monotony and avoid weariness. Each in- 


‘dividual will learn by experience the particular way of prosecuting 


his studies which suits him best. Most persons find that from one 
to three hours a day with a Chinese teacher in getting correct. 
sounds from his lips, is as much as can be spent profitably at first. 
The great work, that of memorizing words and sentences, can be. 
done better quietly by one’sself. When a good beginning has been 
made in pronunciation and tones and aspirates, only the occasional 
help of a foreigner is required. Inthe course of from six months 
to a year most persons will find it very helpful to spend a good 
deal of time mainly or exclusively with natives, so as to force 
themselves to speak Chinese. At this period a tour into the 
country, or living for a time in the country without a foreigner, 
making a companion of one’s personal teacher or a native preacher, 
is very useful. In the course of a year or more, when one is able 
to converse with some freedom, it is generally desirable to change 
the teacher, as facility of communication with him will be partly 
the result and that unavoidably, of a mutual adaptation to each 
other. A change of teachers, or talking a good deal with natives 
generally, will enlarge the learner’s vocabulary, and show him how 
far he has got on in acquiring the tongue of the people as it is 
spoken. With all the helps which can be obtained a man must 
depend mainly on regular, persistent, hard study. If he has a 
natural gift for languages it will of course be invaluable, but even 
this must not be trusted to as the chief dependence. _ 

In the course of two or three years or more, the missionary may 
form a permanent or general plan of study for his life time. Some 
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think it best to confine their attention to the Chinese spoken 
language, and regard an attempt to learn the written language or 
-wen-li, (with probably a very imperfect and unsatisfactory result,) 
a useless waste of time, which might better be spent in mastering the 
vernacular and fitting themselves for effective preaching. One 
might indeed in this way save much time, and also find a sphere of 
great usefulness ; as a large proportion of the population of China 


is only acquainted with the spoken language. ‘To reach all classes - 


however, and especially the influential classes, the knowledge of 
the wen-li is of immense advantage. It may be acquired, without 
any great loss of time, if the study of it is prosecuted methodically 
and persistently, and the missionary avoids burdening himself 
with so much and so many kinds of work as to make it impossible. 
I should strongly recommend from the first a regular exercise in 
writing characters, and in memorizing select passages of the 
classics. | | 
Beginning Work. Here, if I mistake not, we are apt to be too 
hasty. After years of preparation at home we are anxious to 
commence our life work at once. We hardly realize that, aside 
from the study of the language, other special preparation for the 
work before us is still necessary. If a man has come from home 
designated to a particular department of work, or the exigencies 
of his field on his arrival constitute a call to some special work, the 
case is quite different. If there is no such call, I should as a rule, 
advise him to keep clear from the responsibilities and distractions 
of an independent, personal, work for three, fowr, or more years. 
One ought not to allow himself to be troubled with the thought 
that he is holding back and not taking his full share of labor, or 
with the fear that he may lay himself open to such imputations from 
others. I recommend this plan as the best course for securing the 
greatest usefulness. In the mean time while the young missionary 
may not be able to point to any tangible results of work of his 
_ own, he may have the satisfaction of doing good from the first, and 
that in many ways. He may bring a cheering gleam of sunshine 
from the home-land to those who are worn and weary, and perhaps 


disheartened by the pressure of accumulated and exhausting toil. - 


In leisure hours he can relieve other missionaries of some kinds 


of secular work which he can probably do as well as they, leaving — 


them free to devote more time to work for which a knowledge of 
the language is a necessity. Ina godly, unselfish, Christ-like walk, 
he may produce deep and lasting impressions for good, both on 
natives and foreigners, before he can begin to speak in the native 
language. As he advances in his knowledge of Chinese he can 
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help his brethren in many ways, such as chapel preaching, teaching 
a class in a school, or accompanying and assisting older missionaries 
on itinerating tours. These kinds of work, and all kinds of work, 
while they will be a help to others and the common cause, will be a 
still greater help to himself;—just the preparation and training 
which he needs. I shonld advise a young missionary when he 
has acquired the language, or while he is still acquiring it, to visit — 
different stations connected with his own mission, and stations of 


other missions, to acquaint himself by personal observation, as 


well as by a special course of reading, with the diverse methods 
employed, and not to be hasty in forming opinions and acting 
upon them until he has gathered sufficient materials upon which to — 
found these opinions. | 

The opposite course is liable to many objections. Confining 
one’s self to the place where he is located, subject to one set of 
personal and local influences, forming opinions and acting on them > 
at an early period, is apt to make a man narrow in the beginning, 
and then confirm him in his narrowness. In taking up an in- 
dividual work at an early period, he meets with difficulties and 
responsibilities which he had not anticipated ; a great deal of time 
is wasted in the laborious and imperfect performance of work, which — 
a few years later might be attended to with ease and success. 
Plans for continued study, for which it was supposed plenty of 
leisure would be afforded, have to be given up, in consequence of 
pressure of engagements, pre-occupation of mind, or exhaustion of 
body. By undertaking work which one is incompetent to, and the dif- 
ficulties of which one cannot anticipate, important interests are im- 
perilled ; injurious impressions produced which it is difficult to efface ; 
and health and even life may be sacrificed. It has been to mea matter 
of constant regret that a portion of time was not strictly reserved, _ 
especially during my first five or ten years in China, for laying a 
broader and deeper foundation for future usefulness, by a more 
extensive and methodical reading and memorizing of Mandarin and 
Classic literature. Suitable and adequate plans were made for such 
study, but other occupations in the form of direct missionary work, 
promising immediate results, were allowed to interfere with and set 
aside those plans. In this way, as in many others, we are too easily 
induced to sacrifice a greater future good to a less present one. 

Independent individual work. ‘Though the time of preparation 
for individual work may have been somewhat protracted, the 
missionary will feel at its close that he is all too imperfectly fitted 
for the task befure him. He must now, however, without un- 
neccessary delay take his full share of labor and responsibility. 
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Before this point is reached, providential circumstances, and personal 


tastes and proclivities, will probably have indicated clearly his 
department of labor. This, while it should not be desultory, should 
not be too much specialized. A variety of work promotes physical 
and intellectual health. Employments may be so arranged and 
affiliated that, instead of interfering with each other, they may be 
mutually helpful. This is specially true of study, teaching, preaching, 
itinerating and book-making. Each of these in the above order, is 
@ preparation for that which follows; and the succeeding ones, by 
their reflex influence, stimulate and assist those that precede. 
Missionary life must begin with study, but it should not end there. 
All study or no study—too much study or too little—are extremes 
equally to be avoided. The results of study can only be assimilated 
and utilized by constant, familiar, and sympathetic intercourse with 
the people, and people of all sorts. 

If I were asked, what in my opinion is the most important of 
all departments of mission work in China, I should not be able to 
answer categorically. All are important. The most important 
work for each man is a that for which he is best fitted 
and to which he is specially called. 

Book-making is the ripest and richest fruit of all. Its influence 
extends over nations and continents, and goes down to successive 
generations. To consider the different departments of missionary 
work in detail would far transcend the limits assigned to these 
papers. One branch, however, Itineration, claims our special 
attention, as particularly connected with the subject of the previous 


letters. 
Itinerating. In engaging in this department of work we may 


certainly have the satisfaction of feeling that we are in complete 


accord with the great commission, “Go ye into all the world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature,” and also with the example 
_of the great Apostle to the Gentiles. 

While the active labors of this Apostle were largely made up of 
teaching, preaching, and writing, itinerating may perhaps be regarded 
as their distinguishing feature, and that to which he was specially 
set apart by the Holy Ghost. The great centres where he spent 
most of his time, were apparently not selected by him in accordance 
with a predetermined plan, but were providentially indicated to 
him in the ordinary course of his Apostolic tours. But most mission- 
aries, however much they may itinerate, will require a fixed place of 
residence, that is, a home, in selecting which the chief consideration 
should be health, facilities for acquiring the language, and a place 
which is an influential centre in itself, aud affords easy access to the 
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unevangelized regions about it. Such a home the Apostle Paul 
had at Antioch, where he spent the intervals between his itinerating 
tours. When the time comes for practically answering the question, 
_ “ How shall I make a beginning”? I should say as the Apostle did, 
“Go every where preaching the Gospel.” You can not know where 
there may be some one waiting for you, and some one to whom you 
have been sent. Ask for direction. Christ’s sheep will hear His voice. 
How shall we find them? Go every where, and wherever there are 
“ Christ’s sheep” they will respond to His call. Then you will have 
a beginning from which to work, and one of God’s own choosing. 
Assistants or Helpers. Our Saviour sent out his disciples on 
evangelistic tours two by two. There are many special advantages 
to be gained in a foreigner’s being accompanied by a well-trained 
native helper, if such an one is to be had, the foreigner attracting 
an audience while the Chinese may possibly do most of the talking. 
_ Constant intercourse with a native is not only, as has been remarked 
before, the best way to acquire a familiar and practical knowledge 
of the language and native character, customs, aad modes of 
thought, but it is also the best way for the foreigner to communicate 
to his assisant practical instruction, to develop his Christian char- 
acter, and influence him for good. Itis not easy, however, tw find 
just such men as one would like, even in the older stations, and the 
young missionary may feel himself specially fortunate if he is able 
to obtain one. Still the work may be begun and _ prosecuted 
successfully without such a helper, and far better without one than 
with a person who is not a sincere and earnest Christian. Before 
the missionary is ready for itinerating he will probably have had in 
his employ for many months a personal servant who though he may | 
~ not be a convert, if he is in sympathy with his employer, may be 
very serviceable on an itinerating tour. He will everywhere be the 
person applied to by the curious villagers to obtain all sorts of 
information about the character, mode of life, and aims and purposes 
of the foreign visitor. Indeed the fact that your attendant is nota 
professed Christian makes his countrymen all the more free in com- 
municating with him, and gives additional weight to his testimony. 
If your servant has been brought to Christ while in your 
employ, the fullness and warmth of his testimony will more than 
compensate for the want of credence consequent on being a co-— 
- religionist, and as such pledged to speak for you. In an early 
period of my work in Ningpo, I had a Christian servant who was 
to me invaluable. He was originally a servant of Dr. Martin. 
He was a tailor by trade, and learned to be a good washer- 
man and cook. After becoming a Christian he accompanied me on 
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He was a tailor by trade, and learned to be a good washerman 
and cook. After becoming a Christian he accompanied me on 
my tours, attended to my washing, mending and cooking, and made 
himself generally useful, and at the same time was earnest and 
judicious in bearing witness to Christianity when opportunity 
offered. Most of those whom he met with were more easily reached 
by him than they could have been by a scholar, as they were 
nearer to him on the social scale and more in sympathy with him. — 
I then felt with the other members of the Ningpo mission that he 
was too valuable a man to be employed as a servant, and he was 
induced to change his position in life, and was employed successively 
as chapel-keeper, colporteur, assistant, &c. I now think we made a 
mistake in not leaving him in the position of servant, and fear that 
he has never been as happy or useful since as he was in his original 
sphere of life. | 
Boatmen, cartmen, muleteers, aud wheel-barrow men in our 
employ, and inn-keepers with whom we stop, though not Christians, 
may be of great service to us, if their relations and dispositions 
towards us are such as to incline them to throw their influence in 
our favor. On the other hand if they are prejudiced against 
Christianity or cherishing a feeling of resentment on account of 
real or fancied injuries, they may do us much harm. In fact, by 
their fault finding, exaggerating real wrongs, and repeating idle 
rumors, they may neutralize all our preaching. I once employed 
a muleteer who was an ill-tempered man and strongly prejudiced 
aginst Christianity. He, as I afterwards learned, reported wherever 
I went that the Chinese helper accompanying me was a cheat and 
a deceiver ; and that morever most of those who entered our religion 
soon became insane! That this trip was not a very satisfactory one 
in its resnlts need not be a matter of sutprise. Iam glad to be 
able to say that my experiences have not always been of this kind. 
About six years ago, I was detained in a small country inn by 
a severe case of persecution which was exciting a great deal of 
interest in the neighborhuod. At the close of a busy day one of 
my wheel-barrow men came to me and said, “ There is a man here 
who lives near my home about twenty miles away, whom you would 
better have a good talk with. He stopped here for lunch at noon, 
became interested in what is going on, and has questioned me the 
whole afternoon about you and what you are doing. He has 
remained so long that he cannot reach home to-day, and will stay 
in the inn over night.” In less than two years from that time this 
new acquaintance made a public profession of his faith in Christ. 
All the members of his family, which is a large one, are now 
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Christians ; his home has become an important Christian centre, and 
eight or ten stations have sprung up near his native town, mainly 
through his influence. These two wheel-barrow men are persons 
constantly in my employ whether at home or on country tours. They 
are not as yet baptized, and at that time were not specially inclined 
to become Christians; I often obtain from them important infor- 
mation respecting the villages through which I travel, and also hear 


from them faults and irregularities in my stations; some of which 


even the native helper has failed to discover. 


JAMES CHAPTER V, VERSE 5. 
(See page 148.) 
By Herpert, A. GILEs. 


if beg leave to join the Rev. W. W. Royall in protesting agiinst the 
mistranslation of a part of the above cited verse as given in the 
Delegates’, in the Mandarin, and in Mr. Griffith John’s versions. 
I go farther than Mr. Royall. He says that the “turn” given 
by these three versions “‘ may pass as a good commentary.” I 
venture to think it is a wholly inaccurate, and therefore very 


bad, commentary. 
The Greek text has undoubtedly been rendered correctly in the 


Revised version, as opposed to the incorrectness of the version of 
1611. That is to say, the Revisers have ignored the misplaced ae, 
and have followed the Vulgate with their, Ye have nourished your 
hearts in a day of slaughter.. — 
The meaning of this is simple enough, when read with the context. 
Yet the following “turns” have been given to it in Chinese :— 
Delegates’ Bible. ‘‘ You have given way to wanton pleasure in 


order to delight your hearts, as do sacrificial oxen and fat pigs 


while awaiting slaughter.” 
Mandarin. (Blends the two clauses which make up the whole 


verse into one.) “ You, in this life, think only of extravagance — 
and feasting, like animals which when the time comes for their 
slaughter are still gratifying their hearts.” 

Mr. John’s. (Is identical with the last, except that the style is 
faulty. Will any Chinese scholar justify R G for 
‘like animals on the day of slaughter.)” A change of @& to fj 
would give the reader a better chance. 

No wonder Mr. Royall asked, with unnecessary modesty, “Ts 
this a translation of what the Apostle said ?” 
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On the other hand, I think Mr. Royall himself has quite missed 
the point of the half verse under note. He says “As a day of 
sacrifice, and consequently of slaughter, was generally a feast, it 
seems only fair to presume that the Apostle considers wicked men 
here, not as oxen awaiting the slaughter, but as men feasting to 
repletion and caring for naught else.” 

Surely what St. James meant was this:—“ Go to ye rich men. 
Ye have been oppressing the poor and battening upon the good 
things of this earth etc. You have nourished your hearts, 2.e. you 
have taken care of yourselves, in a day of slaughter, i.e. when others 
were perishing around you.” The insertion of “own” would 
being out the meaning better :—‘ You have nourished your own 
hearts in a day of slaughter (for others).” | 


PICTORIAL REPRESENTATIONS OF CHRIST OF QUESTIONABLE PROPRIETY. 
By Rev. Jas. H. JOHNSON. 


[tT is a matter of surprise and sorrow to some, that many of the 
books, tracts, and papers printed for general distribution among 
the Chinese are illustrated in such a way as all evangelical Chris- 
tians cannot approve. Judging from recent circulars, we may now 
expect illustrations to be employed more than ever before in China. 
But while the products of the Fine Arts are in the main admirable 
and useful, still their sphere is not unlimited ; and it may be well to 
consider a few objections against pictorial or other representations 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
| There are those who reason on the subject as follows : — 

The Second Commandment forbids us to represent God by any 
image ; Jesus Christ is God ; therefore the Second Commandment for- 
bids us to represent Jesus Christ by any image. 

This view is not new, nor without the support of high authority. 
For instance ; Kurtz (a Lutheran) tells us, that Eusebius of Caesarea 
seriously reproved Constantia, the Emperor Constantine’s sister, 
for expressing a desire to possess a likeness of Christ, and called 
her attention to the Second Commandment. See Church History 
vol. 1, sect. 57. In John Allen’s English translation of Calvin’s 
Institutes, Book 2, chapter 8, we read; “This precept consists of 
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‘two parts. The first restrains us from licentiously daring to make 
God who is incomprehensible, the subject of our senses, or to— 


represent him under any visible form. The second prohibits us from 
paying religious adoration to any images.” Also in Turretin, 


Locus 11, Questio 10 ; we read ; ‘ Precepts secondo duo prohibentur, 


tum facere Imagines religionis ergo, tum eas colere.” The italics 
are Turretin’s. And in the Westminster Assembly’s Larger Cate- 
chism, which by the way is subscribed by a large body of Christians, 
we are taught, that among the sins forbidden in the Second Com- 
mandment is, “the making any representation of God, of all, or 
any of the three persens, either inwardly in our mind, or outwardly 
in any kind of image or likeness of any creature whatsoever.” In 
short, it may be said, that the major premise of the syllogism given 
above, was maintained by the Reformed in opposition to the Papists 
and the Lutherans. And it seems to have been the opinion of many 
of the Fathers. The minor one will not be disputed by mission- 


arles, we suppose. 


There are also those who contend that in the illustrations 
referred to, it is not God, but the man Jesus who is represented ; 
and therefore such illustrations are not objectionable. There 
remains this difficulty, however; we know that our Saviour was “God 
manifest in the flesh,” 1 Tim. 3: 26. And does it not savor too — 
much of a forbidden thing, if even granting the possibility, we thus 
try to put asunder the two natures which God has joined together 
in that mysterious Person ? 

Moreover it is said, The Second ideeendnient does not forbid 
the mere making of images of God, but the making in order to use 
them in worship. Well, grant this too; and still we find that those 
who speak thus have a feeling, that the one use made even of the 
representations approved of must be carefully guarded. And why? 
Because the History of the Church abundantly proves that the 
tendencies of images are dangerous. Beside, many of this class 
would at once reject a statue of Christ as idolatrous. But is a 
statue any more an image than a picture? Already the Church of 
God has suffered—who can tell how much?—from a baptized 
idolatry. Then, shall we tempt History to repeat itself here in 


China? By multiplying the representations of our Lord Jesus, we 


may put stumbling-blocks in the way of those we would rescue from 
idolatry ; we may give occasion to the heathen to cast in our teeth 
that we too have our images; we may induce that familiarity which 
breeds contempt even for what is sacred. There certainly are lines 
of prohibition which ought to be observed. Let us seek them till we 
find them, and having found, let us observe them. 
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One more consideration ought not to be passed by. The fact 
is, that we are without any authentic description of the personal 
appearance of our Lord. It is not uncommon for biographers to tell 
how their heroes looked ; but the Gospels give us nothing of the sort, 
so that their silence at once precludes and condemns the attempts 
of painters to gives us a true likeness of the God-man. 

We may say, then, of every such representation of Jesus, that 
it is merely a creature of the imagination; and the probability is, 
that it is a lie. What if one were to make an image, graven or 
painted, of an ideal English lady well advanced in years, and say 
this is a likeness of her majesty Queen Victoria? We would think 
it rather dishonest, would we not? Yet the difference between this 
case and the one specially before us, so far as right i is concerned, is 
slight, if there be a difference at all. 

So then, on grounds of Scripture, on grounds of expediency, 
and on grounds of common honesty, representations of our Saviour 
are of questionable propriety. Is it right for us to encourage 
them? 


Hangchow, April 5th, 1886. 
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By Rey. MARK WILLIAMS. 
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In China, one can plainly see 

Shonld China Weddings always be. 

' Unnoticed hitherto have been 

Our weddings, wooden, crystal, tin; 
Assemble, Friends, around our board, 
List to the tale in memory stored. 
This natal and this wedding day 
Marks a new milestone in Life’s way. 


To-day, just twenty years ago, 

_ We glided o’er the crispy snow ; 

The great Church bell with clangor loud, 
Had summoned swift an eager crowd. 

_ Silent they sat, and did us scan, 

As we the Church-aisle gauntlet ran. 
Then we before the pastor stood, 

In prime of man and womanhood, 
Repeated each the solemn vow, 

(’T was binding then, ’tis binding now,) 
To cherish, keep, protect, and love, 
Till death remove our souls above. 


Of those who in that crowd were found, 
To-day, some stand on mission ground ; 
Perhaps to them our silent deed 
Was like a grain of goodly seed, 


Which, in their hearts, then taking root, 


Grew, and produced, thereafter, fruit. 


It was but twenty years ago; 

The scars of war were healing slow ; 
We bade our native land fare well, 
And ventured on the billow’s swell, 
In slender, graceful, clipper ship, 
That promised us a speedy trip. 

One hundred days had passed away, 
Ere we caught sight of Old Cathay. 
We slowly crept along the coast, 
The hot air stifled us almost ; 

At length, slow Peiho’s stream within, 
We anchor cast at Tsz Chu Lin. 


, Here we would stop, nor longer roam ; 
This place we planned should be our home. 
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At journey’s end, with gratitude 


We turned us to our “ Daily Food;” 


And courage filled us as we read 
The portion for the day, which said 
‘* Tf thou do good and trust God’s hand, 


- Thou shalt dwell safely in the land; 


In time of famine shalt be fed, 
And always by His eye be led.” 


We struggled hard, with inward groans, 
To speak correctly all the tones; 

To get the Northern Mandarin 

Clear cut, as spoken at Tientsin. 

In broken China was our talk; 

Slow we progressed, with many a balk. 
But now uprose the pillar cloud, 


_And spoke a voice in accents loud, 
_“Tarry ye not in all the plain.” 


Not heedless of the high behest, 

We turned our footsteps to the West; 
Zigzagging o’er the mountains tall, 

We saw the famous Chinese Wall. 
Through rocky gap, brisk commerce flows, 
Men flock for wealth—a city grows, 
Where Mongols come their goods to barter, 
And shopmen strive to catch a Tartar. 


Here we have dwelt a score of years, 
And memory the place endears. 

Young olive plants around us stand, 

In number half of Jacob’s band; 

On shorter Catechism bred, 

On healthful, highland oatmeal fed; 
Shall it be said of them when grown, 
That Kalgan children lack back bone ? 


When wilting in the summer heat, 
The Peking pilgrim turns his feet 
To cooler climes, we stop his quest, 


And welcome give the weary guest. 


He, from Mt. Williams’ lofty seat, 
May see the city at his feet. 

Then he should form a well-fixed plan 
To quaff the spring at T‘sz Er Shan; 
His fainting strength he will review 
Beneath the shade at Yung Féng Bu. 


If tired of the haunts of men, 

Let him retreat to Gulick’s Glen, 
The place of all the world the best 
To picnic with invited guest, 

In shadow of the mountains tall, 
Beside the gorge’s mossy wall. 
Amidst the craggy rocks we view 
The lily red, the larkspur blue. 

If food and rest our strength restore, 
We can mysterious caves explore ; 


Kalgan, North China. 


A home for bandits fierce to dwell, 
Or fitting place for hermit cell. 


Ascending now to Mongol land, 

On Hannor’s signal mounds we stand, 
Made by some lost mysterious race, 
Whose warlike habits here we trace. 
The column tall, of signal smoke, 

Full five score miles the danger spoke. 


Lo what a scene of grandeur wild! 

Bleak mountain on bleak mountain pifed, 
And stretching in a billowy maze, 

Far as bewildered eye can gaze. 


But come we now to Mongol plains 
Refreshed by timely summer rains, _ 
And covered o’er with verdure green, 
Where countless flocks and herds are seen. 
The Mongol, on his hardy steed, 

Rides swift around at break-neck speed. 
Within the fold, the vast herds go, 

And rest secure from prowling foe. 


Then we, who have a curious bent, 
Will want to see the nomad’s tent; 

So nearing, with a loud “ Méndu,” 

We bring the host his guests to view, 
Who barking dogs sends to the rear, 
And bids us lay aside our fear. 

The traveller will thirsty be, 

And drink with relish poor brick tea, 
Or take instead, if thus he please, 

A cup of milk, and fresh made cheese. 


The guest who all these sights has seen, 
Will not forget our mountains green, 
But joyfully will he repeat 

His visit to our cool retreat. 

Loved parents, since our marriage day, 
To higher realms have passed away. 

We often, walking through the street, 
Old faces miss, new faces meet, 

Men quickly come, they quickly go, 
Probation’s short to all below. 

The harvest fields are fully white, 

Fast flies the day, quick comes the night. 


To us ’twas given to respond 

To call from regions far beyond; — 

The thought that most our spirit cheers, 
Is that we’re Gospel pioneers. : 
On Mission field we’ve spent life’s prime, 


| To us remains brief space of time ; 


Onward we’]l go as we’ve begun, 
Immortal till our work is done. 


* * * 
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A VISIT TO THE “ DOGHEADED BARBARIANS” OR HILL, PEOPLE, 
lj 3, NEAR FOOCHOW. 


By Rev. F. OLINGER. 


VILLAGES of several hundred families of this peculiar people are 
located among the less accessible hills just beyond the “ North 
Range,” fifteen miles from the East gate of Foochow. A visit to 
them need not occupy more than a day and a half, and might. be 
planned as follows :—Leave Foochow (Nantai) at 12 M. sharp and 
go up the large Pehling road. Four miles from the summit of 
Pehling is a small village (consisting entirely of inns) called 
Muiliang. Here one can spend the night in comparative comfort, 
provided it is not in the tea season when every corner is occupied 
by tea carriers. The next morning after breakfast, Uong-tu-gaung 
_ or Lieng-bah-yong can be reached by an hour’s walk, and the whole 
_ forenoon spent in the very homes of the “ Sia Bo.” Leaving them 
at 12 M. sharp, one can reach Nantai before dark. By this 
arrangement the traveller avoids the offensive buckets which 
make his recreation a torture if he is found anywhere on the road 
between the city and the mountains during the forenoon. May 
the first one who follows this itinerary meet with as kindly treat- 
- ment and as much grandeur of natural scenery as fell to the good 
fortune of the writer; may he meet fewer buckets, and more com- 
municative aborigines ; finally, may he like myself have a traveling 
companion whose interest in everything that is to be seen and learned 
never wavers under the hardships of traveling in Fuhkien. He 
will not fail to give the readers of the Recorder fuller “ notes” 
with less introduction, than I can offer this time. 

_ 1.—We saw those of the surnames Loi (shell) and leila 
(basket) only. They told us at many places that the Bwang (plate) 
family had “ not yet arrived” but did not explain thedelay. Their 
Chinese neighbours say that they have been granted an additional 


surname by imperial rescript for matrimonial convenience, but of 


this the Sia themselves said nothing. 
2.—The men dress in all respects like the common Chinese, 
but the women no more so than the Japanese or Lew Chew 
‘islanders. The remarkable head-dress of the latter constitutes a 
veal focus of curiosity and consists of a tin or silver tube from one- 
half to two inches in diameter and from four to six inches in length. 
This is laid lengthwise on the crown of the head and the hair 
packed in and around it. It is pierced by the beam of a miniature 
anchor made of wood, silver, or horn, the head of which extends to 
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the shoulder blades. It is pierced at the other end by a plain piece 
of metal that extends about a foot in front of the eyes. From this 
point are suspended bright colored tassels and strings of beads 
that extend over the shoulders to the head of the anchor. The 
tassels and strings of beads together hide the face almost as 
effectually as the veil worn by Turkish women, and must be highly 
injurious to the eye-sight. It is also a badge of matrimony, the 
girls wearing their hair like the Chinese. Noticing some exception- 
ally pretty head-ornaments, we were told that the wearer had just 
been married. We tried to buy a set and offered a high price but. 
the price demanded was always much beyond our figure, or they 
would declare that if they sold their head-ornaments they could 
not do up their hair next day as they had but the one set. 
When seen in crowds, as on one occasion while I was preaching, 
these women present a most picturesque appearance. — 

8.—The young women and the males have milder features than 
the Chinese; the old women remind one of the Indian squaw. 
The women do the hardest work and seem cheerful and happy. 
They gave us a serenade, and when asked what the subject of their 
song was, they replied: ‘‘ When we gather wood on the mountains we 
sing of gathering wood, when reaping in harvest we sing of reaping, 
when hoeing in the garden we sing of hoeing. We usually sing 
at our work.” Their singing had all the sweetness, trills, and long 
even strains characteristic of impromptu composition. It bore 
little resemblance to the Foochow singing, but a great deal to the 
Cantonese I have heard. 

4.—They intermarry to some extent with the en ie 
women concerned being obliged to change their costume with their 
name. The Chinese took pride in saying: “ We take their 
daughters in marriage but do not give them ours.” The Sia admit- 
ted that they rarely marry Chinese girls. Their marriage ceremo- 
nies &c. are in all respects the same as those of the Chinese with 
the exception that the bridal robe is of imperial yellow instead 
of red. 

5.—On the 15th of the 8th moon thiey worship their ancestor 
G6 Sing D4 in the ancestral hall. There was no image of him in 
the house where we spent the night. Our inn-keeper at Muiliang 
told us that the Sia have an image of their dogheaded ancestor 
which they hang on the wall on the last day of the year and worship 
it on the first day of the new year. “After this it is kept locked up 
as they are ashamed to let others seeit.’’ Thecommon people among 
them converse freely on their peculiar history and customs, 
but the higher classes are distant and reticent. We found them. 
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cordial and ready to talk in the secluded hamlets, but exactly the 
opposite in the large village where we stopped longest. We soon 


discovered by the suspicious look they gave each other when we . 


asked a question that they had been cautioned. Two of them 
carried me eight miles on our departure homeward and entertained 
me with their ready and intelligent answers to my endless queries, 


Approaching the subject warily I asked: ‘So youclaim to be the | 


descendants of an emperor, do you?” There was an‘ominous silence 
and then; ‘How can we common, working people know this; the 
literary men know all about it.’’ Then sotto voce to each other: 
‘The people have told him about this, else how should he know ?” 
Their frequent allusion to the “ people” as they call the Chinese is 
quite surprising, and shows how fully they realize that they are a 
separate and superior class or even race. They speak of themselves 
as the ruling family ‘‘and dislike to be called Sia Bo. Ordinarily 
however they call themselves the “ hill inhabitants.” © 

6.—They occupy the least accessible regions in the hills. We 
could not get reliable information on the question whether their 
fields are exempt from taxation or not. From conflicting reports 
we inferred that their older and more valuable fields are taxed, 
while the newer or less valuable are exempt for a period of years. 

7.—They are almost exclusively devoted to agriculture and the 
more indispensable trades, such as tailors, carpenters, black- 
smiths, &c. Our host who entertained us so hospitably is a grad- 
uate of the First degree and the only one we could hear of. They 
have had their great men among them of whom they speak with 
pardonable pride, but scholarship seems to be at ebb tide just now 
among them. 

8.—I did not fail to study the Sia from a missionary point of 


view, but do not feel qualified to answer the question; What of a © 


mission among them? The above notes show how they look upon 
themselves and tell plainly that a break in their ranks religiously 
would cause great agitation, to say the least, for a while among 
them. After the first break however I should be inclined to con- 
sider them more teachable than the Chinese. 

_ 9.—They have a dialect of their own, though they also speak 
the Foochow fluently. As they claim to have come here from the 
Canton province, and inasmuch as they have been compared with 
the Hakkas, I add a list of common words which I trust may prove 
more than an object of curiosity merely. I may say in conclusion 
that whenever we took up this philological (!) investigation, we 
always found ready and even enthusiastic assistants, every question 
_ calling out a round ringing chorus of answers. 
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LIST OF COMMON WORDS. 


Foochow. Sia. Hakka. 
Tes Da Te'a 
Water Jui Ssiti Shui 
House Ch‘io Lau Wak 
Tree Cheu Shi Shu 
Earth De Ti 
Heaven Tieng T‘ang T‘en 
it Man Néng Nging Ngin 
Sit Ch‘6 T ‘sd 
Sedan Gieu K Yi 
> Pen Bek Bik Jut 
Paper Jai Tshi 
Word Je Ch‘i S 
Wheat Mah Ma Mak 
i Cow (or ox) Ngu Ngaou Ngu 
Mé Mo Mau 
Hand Chiu Ssiu Shu 
Foot Kia Giok Kyok 
a. Mouth Ch‘oi Joi Tsoi 
Field Ch‘eng T‘en 
Rice Mi Mei Mi 
“ae Bridge Gio K‘iu K‘yau 
; A Stone Sioh Sshiah Shak 
Vegetable Ch‘ai Choi Ts‘oi 
Boat Sung Sshiong T‘yang 
GIRL. NUMERALS. 
Foochow. Jii-niong-giang. Foochow. Sia. 
Sia. Bung-ngiik-joi. Sioh Ek 
Hakka. A-tsyau-moi. Lang Yong 
BOY. | Sang Sang 
Foochow. Diong-buo-giang. Se Si 
Sia. Ch‘iong-bu-jdi. Ngo Ng 
Hakka. A-tsyau. Lek Liik 
Chiek 
Biak Bah 
Gau Giu 
Sek ‘Hsik 
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THE INTRODUCTION OF MAHOMETANISM INTO CHINA. 
By Rev. Gro. W. CLARKE. | 
HE following questions I have put to Mahometans in several 
provinces, “When was your religion first propagated in 
China?” ‘ Where did your first teachers enter China?” The 
answer to the first question is, ‘‘ During the T‘ang Dynasty ;” to 


the second, ‘We do not know.” My enquiries were at last. 


rewarded by a Mahometan friend who lent me a small book, called 
the Py 3 2 Z#%. The following is a free translation of it. 
| The entrance of Mahometans into China was on this wise. 
In the second year of the Emperor Chen-kwan, 4 , (A. D. 629,) 
during the night of the eighteenth of the third moon, his Majesty 
had a dream, in which he saw a strange looking rat, and also a man 
whose hair was wound into a knot on his head, who drove it away. 
_ He awoke greatly astonished, musing whether it was a good or an 
evil omen. Early the next morning, the Astronomer Royal 
reported to the Emperor that, during the previous night, he had 
observed a remarkable sight, an evil cloud enter the Imperial 
_ constellation; this doubtless portends calamity. About the same 
time, I saw in the west, a light of great magnitude preserving the 
royal stars; this I presume indicates the appearance of a sage in 
that direction, who is able to suppress fiends and imps. I humbly 
suggest, that your Majesty should send an officer to this direction 
to enquire if a sage has appeared. The Emperor said, ‘“ Last 
night I had another dream, in which I saw a dreadful looking 
being; it had a dark face, red hair, and teeth projecting out of its 
mouth ; it frightened me. The man whose hair was twisted in a 
knot appeared in a gorgeous robe, his countenance and demeanour 
were most imposing. He chanted the FE #, (Koran) and drove 
away the demon who fled in haste, pursued by the man chanting in 
higher tones. At last the demun cried aloud to be forgiven, his 
request was granted and he left the precincts of the Palace. The 
man after this quickly departed towards the West. I am really 
perplexed about the meaning of this dream.” The Astronomer 
said, “The man your Majesty saw in your dreams, is the holy 
prince Mo Ha Meh Teh, whose country (JE fj) is beyond the 
¥ ie HA, Kia Ku Kwan. (The passage at the extreme west of the 
great wall leading to Bar-Koul.) This sage was to appear before 
the end of the world; his doctrine is lofty, his dominions are of vast 
wealth, and his soldiers are very valiant. At the time of his birth 
(or incarnation —& fit), many wonderful things occurred.” At this 
point of the conversation, the Grand Secretary came in. He said, 
‘‘The Mahometans are upright, true, honest and thorough in what 
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ever they do. Then the West is allied to gold, and that is a tough 
and true metal, therefore the people of that section must be loyal 
and just. I advise that your Majesty invite some of these people to 
come and assist to protect, and to restore tranquility in the Empire.” 
The Emperor commissioned officer 4 #, Shih T‘ang, to carry 
a royal invitation and search for the sage. Shih T‘ang promptly 
obeyed. The first Kingdom he reached beyond the frontier of 
China, was ®} % fj, Ha-Mi-Kwoh, i.e. Hamil or Khamil, (a town 
near Barkoul, in the west of Kan Suh; it was once the capital of a 
Kingdom of the Turks.) After a time he arrived in # jy #% BM, 
Pu-ho-lo-kuoh, and in an inn he met a merchant from Man-K‘eh, 
i.e. Mecca. In reply to Shih-T‘ang’s enquiries about the sage, the 
merchant replied, ‘‘ He is in Man-K‘eh, which is the cradle of the 
human race; he is Heaven’s Ambassador, and he has received the 
true classic from Heaven; he is to reform the world, marvellous 
signs prove this, therefore he is called a Sheng-Ren (Sage). As 
you have such an important mission, continue your journey, and I 
will conduct you to Mecca.” In due time Shih T‘ang arrived in 
Mecca, and presented the Imperial letter to Mahomet, and fully 
explained his errand. Mahomet explained to Shih T‘ang the 
reasons why he could not visit China; he said, “The True Lord 
has given me a great work ; constantly heavenly messengers visit me — 
with important Seeamunioations ; every day I receive some portion 
of the heavenly classic ; I have to expound the Ko-ro-ni, i.e. Koran, 
and conduct the worship of the True Son, morning and evening. I 
cannot leave my home, but I will send with you some able teachers, 
who will be able to clear away the evil spirit.””, Mahomet appointed 
three Su-ha-pa, i.e. teachers, to accompany Shih Tang; these were 
men of learning and of exemplary behaviour, named, Kai Si, 
Wu-Wai-Si and Wan-Ko Si. Mahomet said to Shih T‘ang, “ Take 
my likeness and present it to your Emperor ; he will certainly recog- 
nize it. The sage tooka large sheet of paper, and fastened it on a 
wall, and stood before it, and in a short time an exact likeness 
appeared. He gave it to Shih T‘ang, with this injunction, “ Tell 
your prince, that he must not worship it.” Shih T‘ang received 
and made obeisance. Mahomet said privately to his three mission- 
aries, “ When you arrive in China, you will find the language 
difficult, you must dig up some earth and smell it, then you will be 
able to speak, and you will have a proof of my power.” (! !) 
Shih Tang left Mecca with the three preachers. Kai Si and 
Wu Wai Si fell sick on the journey and died. Shi Tang and 
Wan Ko Si were well received by the Emperor, who gladly — 
accepted Mahomet’s likeness ; and he recognised it to be like the man 
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whoappeared inhisdreams. Shih T‘angforgottotell the Emperor not 
to worship it. Emperor Chen Kwan had it hung up in his Palace, and 
bowed before it; when he arose, the likeness had disappeared, leaving 
only a white sheet, which was an evidence to him of Mahomet’s power. 
The Emperor, during his first conversation with Wan Ko Si, 
found that his teaching agreed in many points with the doctrine of 
Confucius and Mencius. He said; ‘“‘I desire you to live in my 
country, and to assist me in the government, I will give you a high 
position, are you willing to accept this offer?” Wan Ko Si 
replied, “I am a stranger from a great distance, and I have no 
experience in such matters.” His majesty said, “ If you agree, I will 
give you a liberal allowance.” Wan Ko answered, “I never had a 
thought of such honours or wealth, but only to escape the misery 
of the bitter sea of the future life, this has been my ambition.” 
His majesty was greatly surprised, and said, “‘ Then I wish you to 
remain and teach your classic, propagate the pure, true and correct 
Religion, #§ J JE %, and perform your daily worship of the True 
Lord ; doubtless this will be agreeable for you.”” Wan Ko answered, 
“T am a foreign legate, a single individual, my strength is not 
sufficient for such a work.” The Emperor, replied, “I will send 
three thousand soldiers to Mecca, in exchange for the same number 
of Mahometan troops, to come and help you spread your religion.” 
Wan Ko, made obeisance and replied, “‘ Your Majesty’s soldiers 
have home ties, the separation of which would entail great suffering, 
the thought is repulsive. I would suggest that your Majesty 
should write clearly to my Prince, to send some soldiers who have 
no home ties. If they are sent, provision could be made for them, 
and the result would prove advantageous to all concerned.” This 
proposal greatly pleased Chen Kwan, and he ordered Wan Ko to 
write a letter in his name and forward it with haste to Mecca. 
When Mahomet received the letter he was greatly pleased, he 
held a consultation with his ministers, and eight hundred men with- 
out any family incumbrances were selected. Upon the eve of 
their departure, Mahomet addressed them, impressing the duty of 
faithful obedience to Wan Ko Si’s orders. In due time they 
arrived at Si Ngan Fu, the captital of Shen-Si. Emperor Chen-Kwan, 
upon their arrival, ordered officer Kin Teh to build a large mosque — 
(Li Pai-Si) and houses adjoining it for the soldiers, which is situated in 
the Seo-Si-Hang (lane). he above mosque and a tablet is preserved, 
a testimony to Wan Ko Si’s mission and the establishment of Mahom- 
etanism in China. Wan Ko left Si Ngan Fu, (date not given) and 
resided 1 in Canton, from there he made three sea voyages to Arabia. 
(To be concluded 
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THE UNION EASY WENLI VERSION. 


To the Editor of The Recorder, 

From the expressed desire to secure a single version of the 
Bible in Easy Wenli, in which the missionary body can cordially 
unite, there has been, so far as I know, no dissentient voice. But 
some writers have said or assumed that there was “an unfortunate 
complication” which would tend to defeat this desirable object, 
namely the fact that two versions were already practically in the 
field. To me this fact does not seem necessarily a hindrance to a 
Union Version. Supposing it were not a fact, and a Committee 
should be appointed to produce a Union Version, what would be 
the most desirable method of proceedure? I think, were it not for 
considerations of time and expense, it would be best for each 
member of the Committee to independently translate the whole 
Bible, and have these versions compared verse by verse, and select 
the best rendering or perhaps some combination or modification | 
suggested. If this be true, how fortunate that we have these two 
independent versions already at hand. The “combination” cannot 
be “unfortunate” unless one or more of these translators should 
be unwilling to unite his work with that of others, for what, I feel 
assured seems to most of us, the good of the common cause. 

From the note appended to the Gospel of Matthew by Dr. 
Blodget, in the version lately issued by him, it is evident he is 
ready cordially to contribute his work toa Union Version. If Mr. 


John is willing to do the same, the only thing wanting to make the 


‘‘ combination ” as perfect as could be hoped for, is that a Com- 
mittee should be appointed, two or three of whose members besides 
those who have produced these translations, already in hand, should 
be qualified to make independent versions, and have the time to do 
so, and that all these versions should be cast into the common 
treasury from which to select the excellences of them all. To one 


who carefully examines the versions of Mr. John and Dr. Blodget, 


it will be evident, I think, that a combination of the two can be 
made, which would be superior to either of them. Is it not also 


true that there would still be room for independent work ? 
| | X. 
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THE MURDER OF MR. JOHNSON tN 1869. 


Dear Sir, 

Among the traditions of the elders in China is the disappear- 
ance of Mr. Johnson, of the British and Foreign Bible Society, in 
1869, place and circumstances unknown. I have had a solution 
of the problem in a manner which carries the impress of truth with 
it. As the details may be interesting to many of your readers, 
I hope you will find a corner for my information. 

In the course of a boating journey from Chinkiang across the 
province of Nganhwui to the Honan border, it was our lot at 4 P. M., 
on the 8th of May, to cast anchor at a small town commonly 
_ called Hwui Lung Ki, though on the map it is marked as Hwui 
Liu Wo, (fi) #€ %). Any who wish to mark the spot where 
Johnson died the death of a martyr will find it on the Hwai River 
between the cities of Ying shang Hsien, ($4 [-), and Ying Chow Fu, 
Ci JH) being some forty 4, by water, from the latter city. The 
people almost immediately showed an unfriendly spirit. At first 
books were purchased, but ere long were taken by force. Stones 
fortunately were not at hand, but we were pelted with wet clay 
from the river side, until some of us appeared as if brick making 
was our business. Eventually the demi-god of the place, a ‘“ Wai 
wei” they styled him, thought he had better have the mob dispersed 
before it brought his button into danger. A despatch from Ying 
shang hsien was handed to him which converted this would-be 
Gallio into a “‘ having heard that he was a Roman” sort of man. 

I apologize for obtruding myself at all, but it is necessary for 
the elucidation of the facts. At night one of my crew went ashore 
to smoke opium. In the opium den the topic of conversation was 
the attack on the “ devil.” _ The keeper of the shop an old man 
stated as follows :— 

“Twenty years ago there was another foreigner here selling 
books. During the day a fire broke out and burned a large part of 
the place. The people attributed this fire to the evil influences of 
the foreigner. At dead of night a body of men went on board the 
boat and killed the foreigner, his assistants, and alle on board. The 
boat likewise was destroyed.” 
| From another source I was informed that a led, over ten years, 

| escaped by dropping into the river, floating down, and then begging 
his way home. 
I an, Sir, Yours truly, 


Rost, Burner. 
Chinkiang, June 9th, 1886. 
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PROPER USE OF THE WORD “ HEATHEN.” 
Dear Mr. Editor, 

I see that the Editor of the North China Daily News takes — 
exception to the use of the word “heathen” as applied to the 
Chinese. He seems to think it inappropriate when on sila to a 
people so highly civilized as the Chinese. 

An inquiry into the meaning of the word will show that it hes | 
no reference to civilization whatever, or to the want of it. Its 
equivalent ’€9v7 in the N. T. is applied to all nations outside of the 
Jews. It included the Greeks and Romans and all the most 
highly civilized nations of antiquity; some of them much more 
highly civilized than the Chinese. 

I find that Webster defines the word to mean simply ; “ Those 
who worship idols, and do not acknowledge the true God,” and 
the note is appended that it is “now used of all nations except 


TRACTS WHOLLY BIBLICAL. 


Dear Sir, 


Would it not be well that missionaries pinata endeavor to 
influence the Bible Societies to publish “ sheet tracts’ composed 
of the most suitable portions of Scripture for general distribution 
to the heathen? ‘They might be sold at a cash each, and contain 
in each, most important passages of the Bible. Their comparative 
lieevity would ensure their being read, while the bulk of the 
Gospels, and especially whole New Testaments or Bibles sold by 
colporteurs, is a barrier to their being more than casually looked 
into by the purchasers. Some portions as e. g., Isaiah 44th 
Chapter, 6th to 20th’ verses, or Isaiah 40. 9-31; Psalm 19, 
Psalms 8, 41, 90, 93; Psalms 104, 111, 115, 139, 145, 146, 147, 
148, 2 Ghubn. 6. 18-39, Matt. 5th, he would bo complete in 
themselves ; or shorter passages might be formed into one. I trust 
that these “Tracts wholly Biblical” may soon be brought out by 
some enterprising Society. These, formed into a small book would 
become what I have for years wished to see, extracts from the Bible 
chronologically and systematically arranged. While the whole of 
the information and instruction contained in the Bible is doubtless © 


useful, the more salient points can be none the worse for being first 


and most strongly insisted on. | 

Yours Truly, 
Kine. 
Fanchung, N. W., Hupeh. 
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| THE ISLAND OF HAINAN. 
From ‘a letter by Rev. B. C. Henry to the New York Evangelist, 
we gather a few facts about mission on the island of Hainan, 
commenced by Mr. Jeremaiassen. About eighty miles inland, at 
Nadoa, where nine persons were baptized last year, there are now 
fifty names on the roll of inquirers. A chapel has been requested 
at Namfung, twelve miles further inland, and in many other places 
the people are anxious for the missionary to come. The coast and 
the northern half of the island are occupied by Chinese, while the 
uncivilized aborigines of Malay origin occupy the southern interior. 
These aborigines ‘‘ are exceedingly friendly, treating the missionary 
with great consideration, and urging him to open schools in their 
towns.” ‘The American Presbyterian Board (North) has sent out 
Dr. H. M. McCavaliss and Mr. & Mrs. Gilman for work in Hainan. 
TESTIMONY TO MISSIONARIES IN NORTH SIAM. 

The following generous words come from Mr. Holt S. Hallett, 
in a paper published in the January Proceedings of the Itoyal Geo- 
graphical Soceity, London:— During the first part of my 
explorations I was accompanied by Dr. Cushing, of the American 
Baptist Mission, who had previously travelled through some of the 
Shan States, and is known as the best Shan scholar and the 
highest authority upon the Burmese Shans. Afterwards our party 
was joined by Dr. McGilvary, of the Presbyterian Mission, and still 
later by Mr. Martin, ‘of the same mission. I most gratefully 
_ acknowledge the assistance that I received from these gentlemen as 
interpreters, and was highly pleased at seeing the esteem that Dr. 
McGilvary, Mr. Wilson, Dr. Cheek, Dr. Peoples, Mr. Martin, and 
the lady missionaries were held in, by not only their converts, but 
by the princes and people throughout the country. Their influence 
in eradicating the most deleterious superstition of the people was 
evinced by many of the princes and chief men in cases of illness call- 
ing in their aid, instead of that of witch finders and conjurors. By 
their having checked the ravages of small-pox through bringing 
vaccination into the country, and by their open protection of so-called 
witches and wizards who had had their homesteads ravaged and had 
been driven from their villages, by their unwavering kindness, unsel- 
fishness, conciliation, and by their tact, they had gained the good- 
will of all, and were looked upon as benefactors by many people 
outside their own flock.” 
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BIBLE WORK BEARING FRUIT. _ 

The following facts are reported to us from Soochow :— 
During the week of prayer at China New Year, the topic for the day 
was Colportage. One aged preacher said, ‘When I was a young 
man, old Dr. Medhurst and Mr. Edkins, who had a very boyish 
sO visited the Great Lake and gave me both the Old and 

ew Testaments. I read them closely clear through and this was 
the first thing that led me to become a Christian.” Another said. - 
“Recently I have known of two men who became inqguirers by 
reading the Gospels. One of them, a gentleman from Changsoh, 
was here attending the examinations. He came to Church, knelt 
at prayers, and behaved so well I thought he was a teacher in 
some other Mission. He told me he had purchased some portions 
of the Bible in his own city and had diligently studied them and 
these were the only Christian books he had seen. He came to see 
me often when he was in Soochow.” 

The British and Foreign Bible Society’s Monthly Reporter for 
February, publishes the following lines from Rev. W. F. Shaw, of 
the Irish Presbyterian Mission, Newchwang, regarding Djin-djow:— 
‘* Lately two colporteurs under Mr. Harmon, of the Bible Society, 
have been working there, and the result is that fourteen men have 
received the Christian faith, and desire baptism. I saw all but one 
or two who were away up country, and was greatly pleased with 
these men. The majority were what is called ‘reading men,’ that is 
scholars, and two of the fourteen had been Mohammedans. Fancy 
the joy of finding fourteen men waiting to be baptized, although no 
missionary had ever been in the place, all resulting from the sale 
of Scriptures.” 

STRICTURES ON MR. CARPENTER. 

Dr. W. Ashmore, continues his strictures on Mr. Carpenter’s 
“Tracts ” in The Watchman of Boston. He insists with force that 
Carpenter’s method of dividing the expenditures of a Mission by 
the number of foreign missionaries, without reference also to the 
work in hand, is not a fair method of reaching the real expensive- 
ness of a mission. Dr. Ashmore would also discriminate between 
the “‘ legitimate problems,” and the ‘“ parasitic evils,” in missions, 
as he thinks Mr. Carpenter does not. The Watchman itself fears 
that Mr. Carpenter is actuated, in part at least, by motives not of 
the highest kind toward the Baptist Missionary Society ——The Union— 
and gives some evidences of the statement, but very wisely remarks 
that among the matters brought up by Mr. Carpenter are some that 
are eminently worthy of the attention of missionaries and their 
supporters at home, and hopes that the Board of Managers and the 
Executive Committee may look with candor at such questions 
raised, ‘‘ overlooking any infelicities in their presentations.” It is 
gratifying that the discussion raised by these tracts has resulted in 
an increase of interest rather than diminution, in foreign missions — 
among the Baptists of the United States, and in an increase of 
contributions to their foreign Missionary Board. Mr. Ashmore has 
an article in The Standard on Self-support in Swatow, which we 
may yet notice more fully. | | 
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Forthe Western Scholar,the Gram- 


mar of the Modern Written Style* is 


the gate,by which he can gain the 
most profitable introduction to the 
Japanese language; and for the 
resident in Japan, who has learned 
to speak the language, it is equally 
necessary before he can comprehend 
the grammatical forms used in news- 
papers and books. Our author has 
we think greatly enhanced the value 
of his work, by limiting himself to 
this one definite purpose. By care- 
fully excluding all obsolete forms, 
he has rendered important aid to 
the scholar who is simply seeking 
acquaintance with the modern forms 
of the language; and by leaving the 
widely divergent colloquial forms 
for separate treatment, he has 
avoided much confusion. 

He builds upon the foundations 
laid by previous grammarians, and, 
in his | gives special praise 
to Mr. Aston, who he says brought 
“light and order” into every part 
of Japanese Grammar. He has, 
however, introduced some changesin 
the names by which the forms of the 
adjective and verb are designated, 
and in the methods by which these 
forms are presented to the eye and 
impressed on the memory. He 
gains much in the method of pre- 
sentation by making a larger use of 
paradigms in regular tabular form. 
Of special interest is his paradigm 
of the adjective, with forms cor- 
responding to nearly all the moods 
and tenses of the verb. What Mr. 
Aston sometimes calls the root form 
of the verb and sometimes the 

adverbial form, our author has well 
designated the indefinite form ; for 
in its most frequent use “it stands 
at the end of each member of a set 
of clauses excepting the final mem- 
ber; and the tense or mood by 
which it should be rendered, can 
only be known when the verb or 
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adjective of that final clause is — 
reached.” 

He calls attention to the fact that | 
the so-called present and future 
tenses of the Japanese verb may be 
used to express action in the past, 
present, or future; and that the 
latter ‘indicates not so much 
futurity as uncertainty.” Such 
being the case, would it not be 
better to abandon the misleading 
nomenclature, and call one _ the 
dubitative, and the other the in- 
dubitative form of the verb? It 
still remains for some grammatical 
genius to show how far distinctions 
of time are indicated in the Japan- 
ese language, and by what methods 


such distinctions are made. 


Another problem on which light 
is much needed for the guidance 
of beginners is the method of 
determining the subject of the verb. 
There are many ways in which the 
person of the verb may be revealed 
to the Japanese reader, which are 
not at all apparent to the unini- 
tiated ; and the writers on Japanese 
grammar have as yet done little to 
unravel this class of puzzles for the 
student. | 

Again our author tells us that 
the same form of the verb may be 
used to express the passive voice, 
the potential mood, or respect for 
the person who is the subject of the 
verb; but he gives no indication as 
to how one’ is to determine which of 
these meanings is intended in any 
given case. He does not even raise 
the question as to whether the 
different particles used throw any 
light on the subject. ‘These de- 
siderata are referred to simply as an 
indication that there are problems 
waiting a solution from any scholar 
who has time and skill to explore. 

Two deficiencies of the book, 
greatly impairing its usefulness, are 
the lack of a Table of Contents, and 


* A Simplified Grammar of the J apanese Language (Modern Written Style) by Basil 
Hall Chamberlain of the Imperial Naval Department, Tokyo. Loudon, Trubner 


& Co.; Yokohama, Kelly & Walsh. 
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of indications of the chapter and 
section at the top of each page. 
Such helps will be especially needed 
to facilitate references from the 
Romanized Japanese Reader by the 
same author, announced - in press. 


T. G. 


Foot Binding* is a small pamphlet 
by Rev. Bau Kwang Hie of Ningpo. 
The pastor is evidently a very pious 
man; and his paper, which is well 
written, is an argument against 
the practice of foot binding, more 
especially for Church members. 

He says, “ The body was wonder- 
fully made and completed. But 
some, during the T‘ang dynasty 
considered that it needed improve- 
ment; and lacing themselves, their 
waists became very small.” ‘“ They 
took long bandages and bound their 
feet to resemble those of sheep.” 
The description Mr. Bau gives of 
the pain and cries of a girl having 
her feet bound is extremely pitiable. 
Three of the greatest evils attending 
foot binding are I. Injuring God’s 
workmanship; II. Ruining the con- 
science ; III. Rousing men’s vicious 
passions. We would recommend the 
wide distribution of this little book 
both among native Christians and 


also among intelligent outsiders. 
J. W. 


Fifty pages of The China Review 
for March and April are filled with 
an article by Mr. H. A. Giles on 
the Remains of Lao Tzii, in which 
he argues against the authenticity 
of the Tao Téh King, pronouncing 
it ‘“‘beyond all doubt a forgery.” 
We need hardly say that Mr. Giles 
is very aggressive in his criticisms 
on previous western translators 
and commentaturs on* the book. 
The Editor of the China Review, in 
a note, does not give in his adhesion 
to the new theory, and announces 
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that, “ Dr. Chalmers declines 
making any reply to Mr. Giles’ 
strictures.’ Mr. E. H. Parker 
gives us another article on 
‘‘Chinese Relations with Tartar 
Tribes ;’ Mr. G. Taylor gives fur- 
ther interesting facts about the 
** Aborigines of Formosa ;” and Dr. 
D. J. Macgowan gives additional 
items “ Volcanic Phenom- 
ena.” r. Legge advertises a 
new edition of the first and second 
volumes of * The Chinese Classics,” 
and asks friends and Sinologists to 
“kindly send to him notes of 
passages which they think should 
be corrected or may be altered with 
advantage.” | 


We notice with pleasure Mr. Giles’ 
Glossary of feference,t @ copy 
having just been sent us by the 
author. The Preface informs us 
that, “It is partly asa key tothe 
shibboleth of Anglo-Chinese Society 
that this Glossary has been pre- 
pared.” In its first edition it was 
a useful book to persons newly 
arrived in these parts of the world, 
and this second edition is still more 
extended and readable. It is dif- 
ficult to see on what principle many 
words and subjects are expounded 
while many others are omitted ; but 
it is safe to say that there is a 
great deal of information, alpha- 
betically arranged, in these two 
hundred and eight-three pages, — 
which is very helpful even to one 
long resident in the East. A mi- 
nute examination would reveal a 
number of points regarding which 
there might be differences of opinion, 
yet we cannot but think this one 
of the most creditable and useful 
products of Mr. Giles’ discursive 
pen—not excepting his last criticism 
on the authenticity of the Tao Téh 
King in the last China Review ! 


American Presbyterian Mission Press Shanghai. Price 25 cents for 


. 50 copies. 


+ A Glossary of Reference on Subjects connected with the Far East, by Herbert A. | 
Giles, H. B. M. Vice Consul, Shanghai. Second Edition. Shanghai: Kelly and 


Walsh ; 1886. 
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Lritovial Motes and Missionary 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


On the 4th of June, the Boarding 
School connected with the Am. 
erican Methodist Mission at Peking, 
held its closing exercises. A cor- 
respondent of the North China 
Daily News thus reports :—‘ The 
course of study, consists of a pri- 
mary department of three years, a 
preparatory department of four 
years, and a collegiate department 
of four years; and in connection 
with this is a training school for 
native preachers, and a medical 
school. A reference library in both 
English and Chinese, and a museum 
giving the natural history of China 
and other countries, and apparatus 

for illustrating the sciences, have 
been projected.” 

We hope in a future number to 

ive our readers a notice of Dr. 
Legge’s translation of the Li-ki or 
the Book of Ceremonies, worthy of the 
author and the book. It appears 
asthe twenty-eighth volume of Max 
( Maller’s Sucred Books of The East. 


Seventy-two baptisms of native 
- converts have taken place in Ping 
| Yang Fu, Shansi, in connection 
with the China Inland Mission, as 
the result of labors of Chinese not 
supported by foreign mission 

| | |money. | 
From a correspondent in Kalgan 
we learn that. there are twenty 
banished Chinese officials there. 
One of them recently gave a hand- 
some donation toward the mission 
Chapel and is a constant attendant 
on public worship. Among these 
officials is Capt Lew Buah, “ The 


only one of the eleven who saved his 
boat in the naval fight at Foochow. 
He afterward ran the blockade from 
the mainland to Formosa, landing 
20,000 Chinese troops there, and 
thus saving the island for China. 
But he is sentenced to three years 
banishment.” 


“Mr. W. Young was born at 
Batavia and was employed so far 
back as 1828, by Dr. Medhurst, as 
a catechist in connection with the 
London Missionary Society. He 
worked for some years under the 
above Society in Batavia and the 
Straits. On the opening up of 
China he went to Amoy, where he 
did good service in translating 
English hymns into the Colloquial 
(some of which are still in use) 
and in introducing the Romanized 
system, and also in School work. 
After several years of labor there, 
he was compelled, through the ill- 
health of his wife, to leave Amoy 
for Australia, where he lived and 
labored in the mission field till 
about twelve years ago, when he 
returned to Singapore, where he 
was employed by government in 
teaching Chinese to cadets and 
others. After the death of the 
Rev. B. P. Keasberry, in 1875, he 
took up his work in the Mission 
chapel in Punsip Street (now the 
Chinese Baba chapel of the Presby- 
terian Church of England) and 
carried it on gratuitously till he 
left for Jersey about a year ago. 
He died very suddenly in London 
on the 10th of April last.” Singapore 
Free Press. 
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Rev. Mark Williams writes from 
Kalgan :—‘‘ Miss Dr. Murdock has 
bought a new Dispensary in a good 
| esr and has numerous patients. 

or the last two years we have 
been disturbed at this time of the 
year by war rumours, but all is 
tranquil this year.” | 


From the secular papers we learn 
of the dedication at Nanking, on 
the 27th of May, of the Philander 
Smith Medical Hospital, when a 
number of high Mandarins were 
present, and the newly-arrived 
American Minister, Col. Denby, 
made a happy address. This is 
an auspicious termination of much 
labor and anxiety on the part of 
the Methodist Mission under the 
superintendence of Rev. C. V. Harts 
and we warmly congratulate Dr. 
Beebee on the grand prospect of 
usefulness before him. 


THE TROUBLES AT KWAI PING. 


The Rev. H. V. Noyes kindly 
sends us the following :—Mr. Fulton 
and his family have returned from 
Kwai Ping having been driven 
away bya mob. ‘They lost every- 
thing they had at the station, and 
the houses occupied by them were 
burned. <A new hospital not yet 
completed was also destroyed and 
all the material carried away. The 
disturbance occurred at the time of 
the literary examinations and the 


literati were probably the fomentors 


of it. Placards had been posted in 
the city several days _ previous, 
naming May 7th as the day for 
the looting and burning. ‘The out- 
break was however one day earlier. 
Soldiers who had been sent from the 
city, and were near to Mr. I ulton’s 
residence, to meet the Tonquin Boun- 
dary Commission on their return 
down the West River, began quite 
earlysin the morning, to behave 
very impudently. They even went 
so far as to pile up fagots against 
the house, as if intending to burn 
it. Other rough looking characters 
made their appearance, encouraged 
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by well dressed men, apparently — 
students. About the middle of the 
forenoon Mr. Fulton went into the 
city toask for protection. Before 
he reached the Yamen he was 
followed by a large crowd and 
stoned. He was detained at the 
Yamen, the officials saying he would 
be killed if he went again on the 
streets, and promising to send at 
once for his family. After an hour 
or more of anxious suspense the 
medical assistant appeared, saying 
that the Iadies had been driven 
from their residence and were sur- 
rounded by a great crowd and un- 
protected, Mr. Falton still 
detained but three or four soldiers 
were sent with the medical assistant 
who returned with the ladies to the 
Yamen, just three hours after Mr. 
Fulton’s arrival there. Chinese 
who saw what was done say that 
all the furniture and goods were 
deliberately carried out of the 
houses before the burning—that 
some of the goods were carried to 
neighboring villages, but by far the 
greater part, were put in boats ly- 
ing vear. Several wounded soldiers, 
under treatment, were rudely drag- 
ged from the small hospital where 
they were lying, their beds stolen 
and the building fired, while they 
lay suffering on the bare ground. 

Up till nine o’clock at night the 
looters were still carrying away the 
wood and bricks of the new hospital. 
After remaining one day at the 
Yamen, Mr. Fulton and his family 
returned to Canton in boats sent 
by the officials, where they arrived 
several days later. 


RULES OF CHINESE ETIQUETTE. 


One of our ‘ Mothers in Israel,” 
makes unnecessary apologies for | 
troubling us, as she calls it, with 
the following valuable remarks :— 

‘*‘ For some time I have been con- 
vinced of the desirability of having 
the ordinary rules of Chinese 
Etiquette written and printed ina 
form accessible to new missionaries, — 


so that they may be learned at the 
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same time the language is acquired. 
In a- port like Shanghai, where 
there are many Europeans, and 
where the natives learn to some 
extent to conform to foreign ways, 
this may not be of great importance, 
but in the interior, one’s influence 
depends considerably upon the 
manner in which he approaches the 
people at the beginning. We are 
sufficiently unlovable to the Chinese 
at best, and why should we increase 
or 
ignorance of their ordinary rules 
for polite intercourse? A few days 
ago I heard an intelligent native 
Christian, in addressing a body of 
brethren, urge them to a kind, con- 
ciliating manner towards each other 
and towards the heathen. Naming 
a certain missionary, not residing 
here, he said, ‘Why, the very way 
he bows when he meets you, cap- 


tures you immediately—you would. 


then listen to anything he has to 
say. A neglect or ignorance of 
even such small things as a bow, 


where it is expected, sometimes | 


produces a dislike that requires 
years of kindness to remove.” 


LONDON MAY ANNIVERSARIES. 

_ By the kindness of a friend we 
have received reports of some of the 
Missionary Anniversaries of May 
in London. The Rev. W. Scar- 
borough spoke at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society. He claimed that there are, 
reckoning communicants and ad- 
herents, something like 60,000 or 
70,000 persons connected with 
Christian Missions in China. Rev. 
EK. Jenkins, whose visit to China 
two years ago is remembered here 
with interest, speaking against 
starting new missions, said, ‘‘ China 
and India are new fields.” Rev. C. 
H. Spurgeon preached the Annual 
‘Sermon. 

Mrs. Swallow read a vigorous 

per before the United Methodist 
‘ree Churches’ Missionary Con- 
ference, which was followed by 
an interesting debate. We regret 
the mistaken statement that the 
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wife of Prince Kung has been 
baptized, and that several ladies in 
the Emperor’s palace have Christian 
service on Sabbath within its walls. 
The facts of the case were briefly 
given in The Recorder for 1885, page 
271. Rev. R. Swallow made an 
address that seems to have been 
very well received at the Annual 
Meeting of the Missionary Society 
of the asme‘denomination. 

At the forty-first Annual Meeting 
of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, Messrs Orr Ewing, 
Dr. J. Stewart, J. S. Graham- 
Brown, E. E. Sares, and A. Wright 
(whose arrival here we announce 
in our “ Journal”) received each 
from the Chairman, a present of a 
Chinese New Testament, and Mr. 
Orr Ewing made an address on 
“The Claims of Christ,” which had 
special significance coming from 
one who has given up so much for 
Christ and the foreign missionary 
cause. 


‘THE BOOK AND TRACT SOCIETY 
OF CHINA. 

The Report of this Society for 
the year ending December 3lst, 
1885, with the Proceedings at the 
Annual Meetings of Members held 
on the 10th of March, 1886, tells of 
having raised a little more than 
£1,106. Of this sum £520 were 
spent for Printing Press &c; £98 
for Printed Matter, Printing and 
Advertising; £117 for Wages, 
Travelling etc; £260 for Literature 
for Women and Children; £50 
Remitted to Dr. Williamson; £53 
for Sundries, Freight, etc. The 
Constitution adopted December 8th, 
1884, at the Annual Meeting, 
March 10th, 1886, received further 
important modifications, which, we 
understand to be final. The impor- 
tance of these changes will be gather- 
ed from the 7th Section of Article 
VI. The Board of Directors shall 
have power “To carry out the 
objects of the Society by making 
grants of money, books, pamph- 
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to Societies or individuals engaged 
in missionary or educational work 
amongst the Chinese, and to make 
grants of money to assist societies 
or individuals engaged in the prep- 
aration, translation, printing or 
circulation of Christian and edu- 
cational literature amongst the 
Chinese ; but the Board of Directors 
shall not have power to commit the 
Society to pecuniary obligations 
which the funds on hand are in- 
sufficient to meet.” | 

It is stated in the Annual 
Report which submitted this new 
Constitution to the Annual Meeting 
of members, that ‘“‘ Should this 
constitution be adopted, the plant 
already referred to will no longer 
be required by the Society; and 
steps will be taken for its disposal, 


and for arranging with Mr. 


McIntosh for the termination or 
transfer of his agreement.” 

The radical nature of these 
changes, by whieh the Society 


‘ceases to be a Society in China, but 


only for China, and by which it 
ceases to have a Foreign Committee 
or even an Officially representative 
individual in China, and by which 
it becomes an auxiliary to any 
existing societies in China whom it 
may choose to assist, will be further 
gathered from the following extracts 
from addresses at the Annual 
Meeting. Prof. Kendrick, one of 
the Honorary Secretaries, in his 
address which is officially reported 
by the Society, spoke of the Society 
as now, ‘‘ Entirely a home society 
(with no foreign committee) for the 
purpose originally intended, namely 
to collect morey and to assist mis- 
sionaries in China in the diffasion 
of this particular class of literature. 
We may be able to give them grants 
of money, to send them out parcels 
of books, and to get from publish- 
ers here the electrotypes suitable 
for the illustration of books in 
China. We will send them what 
we can, but we are not to be 
responsible for any liabilities con- 
tracted there. We simply want 
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to assist them, and no pecuniary 
obligations which they may under- 
take can possibly come back upon 
the friends at home.” 

The Rev. J. Corbett, D.D. spoke 
of rendering ‘‘ help to almost every 
kind of society in China which 
claims our aid, and would be the 
better for it, no matter to what | 
denomination it may belong.” Dr. 
Corbett farther spoke very sensibly 
about the pictures sent out by the 
Society as “a little glaring;” but 
he thinks that very fact will draw 
‘‘the attention of the Chinese people 
to them, and lead them to inquire 
what they are about!” Rev. 
William Boyd, LL.D. fell very 
naturally into the exaggerated state- 
ment which we have before crit- 
icised, that the women of China 
‘fare not accessible to the mission- 
aries,” and that it is only through 
illustrated books that they can be. 
reached—an assertion daily dis- 
proved by the experience of many 
missionaries in China, though well- 
adapted pictures may of course 
assist. 

It appears distinctly from these 
statements that there is no organi- 
zation among us which may be 
called the Book and Tract Society 
of.China, nor an Agent represent- 
ing it; in view of which we learn 
with the greater pleasure, as will 
the body of missionaries in China, 
that the “ School and Tract Book © 
Series Committee,” appointed by the © 


Conference of Missionaries in 1876, 


have not allowed themselves to be 
stultified by the ill-advised attempt 
to merge them into the Book and 
Tract Society. They have, we under- 
stand, taken on more complete 
organization, on their original basis, 
and very wisely propose to take 
the missionary public into their 
confidence by frequent publication 
of the minutes of their meetings. 


THE HEATHEN CHINESE AND 
CHRISTIAN AMERICANS. 

“ A picture that preaches such a 

sermon as ought to touch the heart 
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of the whole country was presented 
in a recent number of Puck. It 
represented the Chinese Minister 
seeking an audience with Secretary 
of State Bayard. In the back-ground 
were two former Secretaries, Evarts 
and Blaine, who held the same 
views as to indemnifying the 
Chinese that Secretary Bayard has 
recently promulgated. The picture 
made it evident that as the Chinese 
have no votes, it makes little dif- 
ference in the view of these states- 
men how they are treated. The 
Chinese Minister calls to the at- 
tention of Mr. Bayard the fact that 
his Government had paid upwards 
of $700,000 indemnity for outrages 
upon Americans, and he quotes the 
words. ‘‘As ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to 
them, for this is the law and the 
prophets.” The Secretary yawningly 
replies, ‘‘ That’s some nonsense of 
that old Confucius of yours, I 
suppose.” The Illustrated Christian 
Weekly. 


KIDNAPPING OF CHILDREN BY 
FOREIGNERS. _ 

We learn that the Futaz of 
Soochow, Governor of the province 
of Chekiang, has issued a proclama- 
tion against the kidnapping of 
children by foreigners. A trans- 
Jation of the most important of the 
proclamation has been sent us, from 
copies posted up at the residences 
of the two principal magistrates of 
Nanking on the 23rd of May. It 
will be seen, from the following 
extracts, that the charges are very 
adroitly put in such a way that all 
foreigners are implicated in the 
outrages. That such false accusa- 
tions should be made over his 
own signature, by the highest 
_ official in this province, is certainly 
very extraordinary, and merits the 
attention of all representatives of 
foreign interests. The Governor 
should be made publicly to with- 
draw, or qualify, his unqualifiedly 


sweeping statements. And it should | 
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be remembered that the impli- 
cations which a Chinaman reads 
between the lines, are more atro- 
cious even than the direct charges. 
We regret not having space for 
larger extracts from the Procla- 
mation. 

“About the kidnapping and 
selling of young boys and girls, 
even those from the womb, to 
foreign lands:—The law against 
such is decapitation. If any use 
medicine, and by wicked, magical, 
arts kidnap children, they must 
be beheaded as robbers. Why 
establish such severity ? How can 
we allow such a set who continually 
in this way seek gain? This 
kidnapping is not yet stopped, 
either taking little children, kid- 
napping them away, cutting off 
their hands and feet, turning them 
into cripples, and making a show 
of them for money. This is a new 
Or they are 
carried to the outsiders, and sold 
unto the ends of every Kingdom, 
making them miserable, and naming 
them “little pigs’’—the girls for 
prostitutes and slaves. This is an 
intolerable device. 

“ But turning to the source of all 
this ;—it is just for that reason that 
to every seaport the trading 
steamer comes. Communication is 
thus very convenient for the afore- 
said kidnappers to take the young 
children and steal them away from 
one foreigner to another, to distant 
places, not leaving a trace behind. 
No matter from what family they 
are taken, they have no means of 
searching. Even getting a war- 
rant, it is very hard for the Yamen- 
runners to arrest them.” 

All Taotais, particularly those of 
Shanghai and Chinkiang, are 
instructed to “put up proclama- 
tions in all places,” and to “inform 
all the Consuls that they give 
notice to the Captains of the 
steamers,” so that “thorough and 
complete search ” may be instituted, 
in order ‘“‘to make gradual end 
of kidnapping.” 
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